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The  proprietor  of  the  Medical  Recorder,  believing  that  the  Lecture  of  Dr 
Henderson,  will  be  interesting  to  his  patrons,  particularly  so,  as  it  was 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  a  Medical  College  at  the  capital  of  the  Union, 
therefore  presents  it  as  an  extra  to  No.  34,  Medical  Recorder.  tf&2-0> 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  opening-  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbian  College,  introductory  to  a  course  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Thomas  Henderson, 
M.D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  Columbian  College. 

Gen-tlemex — In  viewing  the  condition,  moral  and  physical,  of  man  in  a 
state  of  health,  we  are  prone  to  indulge  in  reflections,  which  that  aspect 
does  not  justify.  Our  moral  character  is  so  constituted  as  to  require  of 
those  causes  which  afford  us  happiness,  that  their  operations  should  be  liable 
neither  to  interruption  nor  cessation.  Apply  this  principle,  this  test,  to  man 
in  health;  reflect  on  the  frail  tenure  by  which  this  state  is  preserved;  con- 
sider the  evils  to  which  he  is  momentarily  exposed,  and  v/e  shall  find  ever 
prevalent  causes  for  humiliation. 

Did  these  considerations  apply  only  to  the  physical  conformation  of  our 
frame,  we  might  still  find  a  refuge,  and  a  source  of  exultation,  in  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  noble  faculties,  distinguishing  us  from  the  surrounding  animal 
creation,  from  the  operation  of  those  causes  which  derange  and  disorder 
the  bodily  organs.  Here,  too,  is  the  pride  of  man  abased.  The  mind — in 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties,  by  which  we  are  assimilated  with,  and  by 
which  we  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of  supreme  perfection;  by  the  powers  of 
which  we  are  related  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  around  us; — 
these  sources  of  exultation  become  the  no  less  fertile  origin  of  calamity, 
distressing  to  the  moral,  as  disease  is  afflicting  to  the  physical  man. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  immediate  duties  of  the  Chair  to  which  we 
belong,  the  liberty  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  general  habits  and  collateral  pur- 
suits, attached  to  the  study  of  Medicine.  For  indulging  in  the  following 
reflections,  an  apology  is  found  in  the  interesting  relation  which  we  bear 
to  you  as  your  teacher ;  the  deep  anxiety  desired  to  be  manifested  in  that 
capacity ;  the  great  importance  of  the  subject ;  while  we  recognize  some 
obligations  to  consider  the  following  views  at  the  opening  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Medical  Institution. 

Medicine  derives  its  consequence,  as  a  science,  from  an  individual  consi- 
deration, namely,  its  connection  with  disease.  It  is  neither  the  offspring  of 
abstract  intellectual  inquiry,  nor  its  legitimate  object ;  it  is  derived  from  the 
necessities  of  our  nature,  and  is  perpetuated  on  the  sacred  principle  of  be- 
nevolence. The  most  impressive  incident  in  its  whole  history,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  effort  of  uneducated,  unscientific  humanity,  bending  towards 
the  relief  of  the  first  subject  of  disease  or  injury.  Here  the  foundation  of 
the  healing  art  is  laid ;  built  on  a  corner  stone  which  sustains  it  invulnerable 
against  the  shafts  of  ignorance,  the  malevolence  of  misanthropic,  or  the  effu- 
sions of  satirical  reproach.  We  maintain  that  the  spirit  of  this  origin  per- 
vades our  science ;  and  while  obnoxious  to  imperfection,  the  characteristic 
of  all  human  pursuits,  it  is  recommended  to  the  consideration,  and  impor- 
tant to  the  interests  of  society,  in  a  degree  unrivalled.  f 
ft  is  strikingly  observable  of  human  agency,  that  the  exercise  of  its  powers       ■ 
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exhibits  extremes  in  contrast,  and  that  those  means  which,  properly  used, 
confer  the  greatest  benefactions  on  man,  are  susceptible  of  being'  prostituted 
to  most  destructive  purposes. 

The  grossest  darkness  and  utter  perversion  of  our  moral  nature,  are  ex- 
hibited under  the  degrading  influence  of  religious  delusion  and  supersti- 
tious aberration.  Thus  it  is  with  the  abuse  of  the  healing  art ;  consequences 
resulting  therefrom,  being  as  destructive  in  their  tendencies,  as  they  are, 
unfortunately  for  society,  unappreciable  and  mystical. 

Medicine  is  a  science.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  learned  ;  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  in  it  intuitive.  And  it  is  a  science 
of  the  most  complicated  and  mixed  character  We  lead  you  to  a  broad 
philosophic  view  of  the  whole  ground  occupied  by  the  term  Medical  Science. 
And  what  do  you  behold  ?  A  straight,  clearly  denned,  unvarying  path,  in 
which  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  ?  A  pursuit  terminated 
by  the  solution  of  a  few  simple  problems  or  propositions,  forcing  results, 
with  the  clear  and  inevitable  power  of  mathematical  demonstration  ?  A  me- 
chanical calling,  in  which  the  luxuries  or  conveniences  of  man,  the  gratifi- 
cations of  his  caprice  or  pride,  are  involved?  A  high  road  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches,  or  the  gratification  of  the  mercenary  and  avaricious  purposes 
of  the  selfish  heart?  Let  the  considerations  and  convictions  which  must  re- 
sult from  a  reference  to  the  collateral  branches  of  science  appertaining  to 
medicine,  open  your  eyes  to  the  erroneous  and  derogatory  impression, 
which  such  views  of  the  art  are  calculated  to  create. 

Go  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  learn  from  its  striking  com- 
plications, from  the  infinitely  diversified  organization,  displayed  by  the  knife 
of  the  anatomist.  Ask  at  the  laboratory  of  chemical  operation,  if  remedies 
are  the  result  of  simplicity  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  of  the  manifestations 
of  art.  Appeal  to  the  tremendous  casualties  and  demonstrations  of  disease, 
which  attend  the  surgeon's  duty,  and  you  will  discover  "  that  true  surgery 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  ability  to  perform  an  operation,  as  in  knowing, 
in  judging,  when  it  should  be  done."  From  these  sources,  may  lessons  be 
learned  which  should  frighten  from  the  path  of  medical  pursuit,  the  un- 
guarded, the  heedless,  or  the  mere  mercenary  calculator. 

It  is  evident  that  great  injustice  would  be  rendered  to  the  art  of  physic, 
to  its  noble  pretensions,  if  the  branches  of  science  just  alluded  to,  are  to 
be  considered  as  those  only  which  appertain  to  it.  In  the  splendid  retinue 
of  attendant  sciences,  are  recognized  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
especially  metaphysics,  or  the  study  of  the  mind. 

We  are  presented,  as  the  objects  of  professional  consideration  and  respon- 
sibility, not  only  with  the  physical  man,  and  the  numerous  list  of  calamities 
incident  to  that  part  of  his  nature  ;  not  confined  to  the  maladies  of 

-"  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms, 


Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 

Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs,  pining  atrophy, 

Marasmus,  wide  wasting  pestilence, 

Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums," 

Dire  as  is  the  tossing,  and  deep  as  are  the  groans,  which,  from  couch  to 
couch,  are  uttered,  and  forced  by  bodily  agony  ;  these  do  not  constitute  the 
most  awful  subjects  for  our  attention,  nor  comprehend  the  pursuits  to  which 
we  should  devote  our  talents.  It  is  the  mind  which  presents  to  the  Physi- 
cian the  theatre  on  which  to  exercise  his  most  exalted  powers,  his  most 
intense  and  accurate  judgment,  his  most  ready  and  comprehensive  tact.  It 
is  here,  that  man  is  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  The  connection 
of  mind  and  body ;  the  respectively  peculiar  and  common  sources  of  disease ; 
the  delicacy  involved,  especially  in  the  moral  treatment  of  the  derangement 
»  or  disorder  of  reason,  judgment,  imagination ;  the  control  of  demonia' 
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phrenzy  ;  the  cheering  of  moping  melancholy  \  the  direction  and  restora- 
tion of  moon-struck  madness;  the  apt  recognition  of  that  rocking,  vacillat- 
ing intellect,  which,  yet  in  a  dubious  state,  may  be  restored  to  the  light  of 
reason,  or  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  derangement !  What  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  object  and  nature  of  the  healing  art  do  these  considerations  con- 
vey !  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  that  of  nature,  are  fully  embraced  in  the  sphere  of  those  studies  and 
pursuits  essentially  attached  to  medicine. 

While  it  is  not  admitted  that  medicine  is  so  utterly  removed  from  the 
attitude  of  demonstration  as  may  be  thought  by  many,  we  may  be  permitted 
here  to  affirm,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  science  in  which  so  much  debatea- 
ble  ground  is  to  be  occupied,  as  in  physic.  Combating  a  law  of  our  nature, 
and  directing  her  energies  against  the  tendency  to  death,  inherent  in  that 
nature,  the  condition  of  medical  science  is  never  to  be  realized,  which  has 
been  suggested  by  the  enthusiastic,  but  ill-judging  votaries  at  her  shrine. 
Diseases  may  be  cured,  they  may  be  eradicated  ;  the  hopes  of  philanthropy 
may  point  to  Jenner,  and  bid  the  aspiring  student  exult:  yet,  while  physi- 
cal agents  and  conformation  retain  their  powers  and  susceptibilities,  man 
will  be  the  victim  of  disease  and  death.  This  character  impressed  on  medi. 
cine  by  the  nature  of  man,  and  morbid  powers,  gives  to  the  science  an  aspect, 
which,  while  it  invites  the  exercise  of  expanded  and  vigorous  intellect, 
repels  the  idea,  that  other  than  such  should  enter  her  classic  courts.  From 
an  elevation  whence  she  dispenses  blessings,  her  votaries  are  allured ;  but 
only  by  the  path  of  learned  investigation  and  erudite  research,  is  her  temple 
to  be  reached.  No  easy  road  is  found  for  favourites ;  no  royal  way  to  her 
honours. 

The  various  collateral  pursuits  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  essential  to 
form  the  character  of  a  physician,  all  concentrate  in  one  object,  viz.  the 
practice  of  physic.  In  all  of  them  you  will  find  able  teachers  in  our  col- 
leagues, in  the  school  which  has  been  established  by  authority.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body  in  health  will  be  minutely  laid  before  you,  that  you 
may  take  a  correct,  comparative  view  of  it,  in  its  morbid  condition.  You 
will  be  instructed  in  the  resources  which  man  calls  forth  for  protection 
against  destructive  tendencies.  You  will  be  taugkt  to  admire  the  wisdom, 
and  wonder  at  the  power  of  creative  agency,  and  you  will  discover  the  innu- 
merable points  at  which  we  are  liable  to  disease,  and  exposed  to  death. 
Elsewhere,  you  will  have  the  scientific  display  of  those  means  with  which. 
Providence  has  blessed  us,  for  the  restoration  of  that  health  and  energy,  the 
loss  of  which  we  from  time  to  time  sustain.  The  laboratory  of  the  chemist 
will,  with  taste  and  accuracy,  present  those  analyses  and  combinations  of 
nature  and  art,  which  furnish  so  many  of  the  juvantia,  and  guard  against 
tlie  ladentia.  While  you  will  finally  be  called  on  to  follow  the  knife  of  the 
Surgeon  in  the  exposition  of  those  awful  scenes  which  justify  him  in  the 
application  of  the  principle,  that  it  is  better  to  continue  in  life  halt  or  maim- 
ed, than,  for  a  part  not  vital,  to  sacrifice  life  itself. 

If  then,  the  pretensions  of  Medical  Science  be  such  as  have  been  stated, 
we  ask  what  should  be  the  preparatory  education  of  the  medical  student? 
Can  a  mind  embrace,  with  any  power,  such  a  scope,  which  has  not  been 
well  trained  in  the  art  of  thinking  ?  Or  can  there  be  presented  to  your 
consideration  a  vocation  which  demands  of  the  student  more  extensive  and 
deep  acquaintance  with  general  academic  and  philosophic  pursuits  ?  The 
strength  of  judgment  and  polish  of  intellect,  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
classic"  as  well' as  the  fact  that  many  of  our  finest  ancient  writers  are  still 
accessible,  onlv,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  render  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin"  and  Greek  a  most  important  accomplishment.  I  he  illustra- 
tions of  French  physiologists  and  pathologists,  constitute  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  their  language  a  great  facility  to  the  medical  student,  and  that  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  other  European  language:  while  the  stern  and 
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invariable  tendencies  of  mathematical  science  alone  give  to  the  medical 
student  the  faculty  of  controlling-  apprehension,  which  confines  the  mind 
to  that  process  of  investigation,  result,  and  inference,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
being  led  astray  in  the  mazes  of  speculation  or  hypothesis.  We  affirm  that 
whatever  is  essential  to  constitute  a  prompt,  luminous,  expanded,  philosophic 
mind,  a  mind  fitted  for  close  investigation,  critical  analysis  of  fact,  clear  and 
connected  view  of  cause  and  effect;  a  mind  apprehending  the  relations  of 
physical  and  moral  nature,  capable  of  tracing  their  operations,  estimating 
their  tendencies,  and  philosophising  on  their  phenomena;  we  say  all  that 
is  essential  to  form  this  power  of  intellect,  is  equally  so  to  prepare  a  student 
for  the  pursuit  of  Medical  Science.  Nor  should  we  assume  untenable 
ground  in  asserting  that  this  can  only  be  brought  about  in  a  complete  course 
of  academic  and  collegiate  studies. 

Admitting  that  the  emergencies  and  exigencies  of  a  widely  spread  and 
rapidly  increasing  population,  engrossed  with  the  cares  attendant  upon  the 
provision  for  their  physical  necessities,  will  operate  to  retard  the  general 
progress  of  the  mind,  we  rejoice  to  say,  that  these  causes  have  ceased  to 
affect  the  intellectual  character  of  our  country.  This  nation  is  rapidly  in- 
vesting herself  with  the  splendid  adornments  of  science.  The  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  multiplying  pari  passu  with  the  motives, 
and  in  no  department  of  science  will  these  circumstances  bear  with  more 
effect  than  on  medicine.  With  great  truth  then  may  it  be  advanced,  that 
no  justification  can  be  found  for  the  encouragement  of  a  youth  to  engage 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  whose  mind  has  not  been  suitably  enlarged  and 
expanded  by  preparatory  knowledge.  These  general  views  are  submitted 
as  such.  It  may  be  that  incidental  exceptions  can  present  themselves,  as 
justifying  a  departure  from  them,  but  never  to  a  degree  which  shall  affect 
their  most  inseparable  relation  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  profession. 
If,  indeed,  there  be  any  one  thing  in  the  system  of  medical  education  in 
this  country,  important  to  be  corrected,  it  is  that  disposition  which  over- 
looks the  qualifications  for  private  pupilage  ;  and  thus  undervalues  and  de- 
presses the  standard  of  general  attainment. 

It  is  with  these  views  that  the  trustees  of  the  Columbian  College  have 
referred  to  a  high  standard  of  general  knowledge  as  connected  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  honors  of  the  school.  It  is  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
students  in  science,  that  this  liberal  institution  has  tendered  to  those  en- 
gaged in  medical  pursuits  under  its  auspices,  the  advantages  of  attending  to 
the  several  brances  of  philosophic  study.  It  is  to  stimulate  the  exertion  of 
pupils,  that  these  collateral  aids  are  gratuitously  conferred ;  aids  which  we 
are  persuaded  will  be  regarded  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  instituted, 
as  highly  honourable  to  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

We  have  been  careful  to  express  these  views  of  preparatory  education, 
as  essentially  bearing  upon  the  qualifications  requisite  to  give  character  and 
energy  to  professional  talent,  lest  an  impression,  too  generally  entertained, 
and  we  fear  sometimes  justified,  should  be  created,  in  reference  to  the  me- 
dical school  which  is  this  day  commenced.  That  to  which  we  allude,  is  an 
idea  that,  in  facilitating  the  means  of  obtaining  public  medical  instruction, 
the  standard  for  professional  acquirement  is  lowered,  and  unappropriate 
motives  are  presented  to  youth,  to  assume  the  study  of  medicine.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  our  College,  is  af- 
forded the  strongest  assurance  that  the  requisitions  will  be  of  the  highest 
character;  and  the  solemn  and  mutual  pledge  of  all  concerned  in  teaching 
medicine  in  this  school,  is,  that,  as  no  sacrifice  of  time,  and  talent  shall  be 
■withheld  in  the  courses  of  instruction  connected  with  it ;  so  no  requisition, 
consistent  with  justice  to  pupils,  shall  be  dispensed  with  in  testing  their 
pretensions  to  the  honours  of  the  College. 

These  considerations  are  submitted  distinctly  and  confidently,  as  they  may 
prove  incentives  to  minds  suitably  prepared  to  prosecute  medical  studies 
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aright;  and  as  they  may  prevent  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  those  who 
might  approach  this  institution  under  erroneous  impressions. 

We  differ  from  many  who  have  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
preparatory  education  in  their  apprehension  of  the  sentiments  of  a  distin- 
guished American  medical  professor,  on  this  important  topic.  We  shall  be 
anticipated  in  announcing  the  name  of  Rush,  one  honoured  in  medicine  and 
general  science  as  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  pre-eminently  esteemed 
as  a  teacher  of  our  art.  He  has  been  considered  as  representing  classical 
and  general  learning  not  to  be  necessary  for  the  student  of  medicine.  How- 
ever such  an  opinion  may  have  been  popularly  received  by  inexperienced 
young  men,  and  however  this  popularity  might  have,  during  his  life,  shielded 
such  a  sentiment  from  critical  consideration  and  merited  reproach  ;  no  au- 
thority, however  influential,  could  prevail  to  rescue  such  opinions  from  the 
stern  and  deliberate  animadversions  of  posterity.  Having  received  instruc- 
tion from  the  lips  of  this  unrivalled  preceptor,  having  been  familiar  with  the 
elevated  character  of  his  acquirements,  and  delighted  with  the  classic  spirit 
of  his  mind  and  conversation,  we  should,  in  common  with  his  pupils,  deeply 
regret  to  find  such  a  reproach  affixed  to  his  fame. 

The  views  of  Professor  Rush  were  positively  in  favour  of  an  extensive 
and  well-directed  education,  preparatory  to  medical  pursuit.  The  imputa- 
tion does  not  appertain  to  him,  of  suggesting,  that  mere  "  English  educa- 
tion," to  use  common  phraseology,  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  and  pros- 
pects of  the  medical  student;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  even  a  single 
individual  should  have  adopted  that  opinion,  especially  that  it  should  have 
practically  influenced  so  many  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  In  a  lecture, 
introductory  to  his  course,  delivered  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  we  find 
the  views  of  our  writer  on  the  subject  of  education  preparatory  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  Without  calling  to  your  consideration  several  minor  particu- 
lars, though  by  no  means  unimportant,  in  the  course  prescribed,  we  will 
exhibit  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  system  recommended  by  our  venerable  teacher : 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  embracing  the  evidences,  doctrines, 
and  precepts  of  Christianity,  History,  Government,  Poetry,  Drawing,  with 
some  highly  judicious  observations  on  the  importance  of  the  habit  of  ex- 
tempore discussion  and  composition.  We  will  not  apologize  for  introducing 
a  few  words  on  this  latter  subject. — "To  enable  him  (the  pupil)  to  study 
to  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  his  active  faculties  by  teach- 
ing him  to  think.  For  this  purpose,  he  should  first  be  employed  in  extem- 
pore speaking,  in  disputing  societies,  and  in  translating  passages  from  foreign 
languages.  As  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient  stock  of  ideas  from 
books  and  conversation,  lie  should  be  obliged  to  exercise  a  talent  for  inven- 
tion by  the  different  species  of  composition.  In  this  way  he  will  strengthen 
and  fertilize  his  own  mind  more  in  one  year  than  he  will  by  seven  years  ap- 
plication to  such  studies  as  afford  exercise  only  to  the  memory.  A  young 
man  may  become  learned  by  constantly  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  master,  but 
he  can  be  made  wise  only  by  the  executive  operatioi.s  of  his  own  mind." 

The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  was  recommended  to  be 
prosecuted  for  a  year  or  two,  and  at  an  age  when  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  enlarged,  and  more  capable  in  a  short  period  of  acquiring  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  these  subjects.  We  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  question  as 
to  the  time  of  life  when  the  dead  languages  should  be  attended  to  ;  nor  do 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hush,  or  wish  to  be  understood  as  de- 
nying its  truth.  The  sole  object  is  to  expose  the  views  of  preparatory  edu- 
cation as  laid  down  in  his  introductory  lecture — that  his  actual  sentiments 
may  be  known  and  duly  appreciated.  Speaking  of  the  study  of  modern 
languages,  he  observes,  "Let  not  the  intended  votary  of  medicine  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  number  of  modern  languages  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  necessary  or  useful  to  a  physician.     The  same  number  and  sometimes 
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more  are  deemed  necessary  in  many  countries  in  Europe,  to  qualify  a  young' 
gentleman  for  the  profession  of  arms.  It  would  be  disreputable  to  our  science, 
that  a  profession,  the  object  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  human  life,  should 
require  more  attainments  in  this  part  of  education,  than  that,  whose  only 
object  is  the  preservation  of  life." 

We  trust  that  no  impression  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  excel- 
lent man  will  be  adopted,  practically,  by  American  youth,  as  that  which  we 
kave  endeavoured  to  remove.  Far  from  depressing  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation, he  barely  dissented  from  the  mode  pursued  in  attaining  it;  and,  to 
render  this  peculiarly  plausible,  it  did  not  require  the  ingenuity  or  eloquence 
of  Hush.  There  was  something  in  it  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced his  opinions.  The  requisition  for  practical  talents  in  medicine  was, 
at  that  period,  so  great,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  theextended  process  of  col- 
legiate instruction  :  nor  did  the  facilities  for  this,  present  in  such  attainable 
measure,  as  to  induce  that  devotion  which  is  now  happily  extending  its  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  our  science,  but  on  every  other. 

The  precepts  of  the  American  Sydenham  are  not  to  be  considered  a3 
oracular.  His  labours  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  liberal  criticism.  It  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  have  succeeded  him  to  point  out  his  errors,  that  they 
may  not  be  perpetuated  by  the  fascinations  of  his  eloquence,  or  the  capti- 
vation  of  his  writings.  They  will  bear  the  test  of  the  critic's  scrutiny  ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  require  the  correction  of  unprejudiced  judgment.  But 
we  fearlessly  avow  the  declaration,  that  of  all  sentiments,  no  one  could  be 
found  in  more  decided  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Rush,  or  the  spirit  of 
his  writings,  than  that  which  would  depress  the  estimate  of  an  extensive 
preparatory  education  for  the  study  of  medicine.  We  would  not  hesitate 
to  risk  the  fate  and  progress  of  medicine  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
taken,  as  their  guide,  the  system  of  instruction,  advised  by  Hush.  It  would 
be  a  source  of  exultation,  could  we  indulge  the  hope  that  such  is  the  case 
with  the  generality  of  medical  students. 

The  progressive  course  of  education  will  be  suggested  in  these  lectures; 
and  you  will  there  find  the  idea  met,  at  every  step,  with  most  decided  repro- 
bation, that  a  diplomatic  honour  is  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  your  pro- 
fessional studies.  Pupils  may  view  that  attainment  as  a  declaration  that  they 
are  henceforth  to  depend,  not  on  others  for  instruction,  but  on  a  diligent 
and  persevering  improvement  of  their  own  talents.  The  relation  of  precep- 
tor and  pupil  ceases  ;  and  the  latter  is  introduced  to  a  theatre  where  he 
will  unceasingly  find  motives  and  causes  for  a  persevering  prosecution  of 
his  studies.  There  is  a  kind  of  medical  consultation  too  little  resorted  to  ; 
we  mean  a  daily  and  habitual  reference  to  those  authorities,  which  are  con- 
stantly within  the  practitioner's  reach.  Never  is  he  so  little  alone,  as  when 
entirely  alone  in  his  library.  The  treasures  of  accumulated  wisdom  surround 
him  on  every  side  ;  and  invite  to  a  removal  of  his  doubts  and  difficulties, 
as  well  as  to  confirm  him  in  those  principles  which  he  is  hourly  called  on  to 
apply.  Our  remarks  do  not  refer  to  the  text  books  which  are  so  rapidly 
multiplying  around  us — but  to  those  elaborate  works  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  medicine,  which,  duly  studied,  will  convey  an  enlarged,  confident, 
and  practical  influence  to  your  characters  as  practitioners;  and  enable  you 
to  meet  the  ever  varying  exigencies  of  professional  life  with  unhesitating 
judgment,  peculiarly  resulting  from  such  pursuits;  and  most  happily  favour- 
able to  form  an  imposing  character  as  a  physician.  Such  results  must  ob- 
tain, where  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  consult  with  Celsus,  Stdenham, 
Cullen,  Van  Swieten,  Hush,  and  a  host  of  others.  Let  it  never  be  sup- 
posed that  a  text  book  is  intended  to  be  relied  on,  beyond  the  walls  of  a 
school,  or  the  mere  incidental  reference  of  a  practitioner.  While  we  have 
often  regretted  to  observe  the  neglect  of  preparatory,  it  has  not  less  fre- 
quently been  a  subject  of  observation,  that  progressive  education  has  been 
disregarded.  We  are,  therefore,  particularly  desirous  to  impress  this  im- 
portant ^ii!)j>.'ct  on  the  minds  of  those,  who  are,  or  maybe,  the  pupils  of  this 
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school.  Unceasing  demands  will,  by  the  rapid  and  diversified  changes  and 
improvements  in  our  science,  engross  your  attention  ;  and  we  trust  it  will 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  physician  who  considers  himself  so  wise  as  to 
require  no  further  improvement  from  study,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  that 
which  is  due  to  himself  and  society.  It  is  confidently  hoped,  whatever  rela- 
tive considerations  may  move  the  pupils  of  this  school  to  the  progressive 
course  and  habit  of  study  now  alluded  to,  an  appeal  from  the  claims  of  learn- 
ing, intrinsically  viewed,  will  not  be  deemed  intrusive  ;  and  that  scientific! 
attainments  will  be  prosecuted  as  carrying  with  them  their  own  reward. 
Thus  estimated,  knowledge  accumulates  sources  of  intellectual  delight  and 
edification,  "with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not."  And  however 
they  may  be  considered  as  those  of  abstraction,  they  are  positive  in  their 
character,  elevating  in  their  nature,  and  continually  bearing  on  the  most 
important  relations  of  professional  life  and  social  happiness.  Thus  engaging 
you  on  the  double  ground  of  duty  and  pleasure,  we  are  satisfied  that  our 
appeal  will  not  be  vain. 

While  we  have  been  directing  the  views  of  students  of  our  art,  and  en- 
deavouring to  lay  before  them  that  course  which  will  render  them  active 
agents  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  benevolence  and  science ;  the  ne- 
glect of  which  will  involve  results  not  less  fearful  than  obvious ;  it  is  our 
duty,  my  colleagues,  to  reflect  well,  as  we  have  done,  on  the  influence  our 
instructions  and  example  may  exercise  over  the  pupils  who  shall  attend  our 
courses.  Acknowiedging  with  suitable  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
the  honours  which  have  been  conferred  on  us  by  the  prosperous  institution 
under  the  auspices  of  which  we  act,  we  are  not  allowed  to  exempt  our  offi- 
cial duties  from  that  which  accompanies,|  inevitably,  the  discharge  of  such 
relations,  viz.  responsibility  and  care.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  such  pur- 
suits can  alone  estimate  their  comparative  pleasures  and  pains.  Not  disa- 
vowing personal  feelings,  which  are  properly  entertained,  it  gives  us  great 
satisfaction  to  declare,  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  do  so,  that  general 
considerations  are  abundantly  preponderant  in  our  plans — so  much  so,  as  to 
allow  us  a  fair  claim  to  the  liberal  estimation  of  an  enlightened  profession 
and  community. 

A  full  and  deliberate  view  of  the  subject  having  determined  the  Trustees 
of  the  Columbian  College  to  establish  a  Medical  Department  under  their 
authority,  and  having  occupied  the  ground  which  the  rising  influence  of  me- 
tropolitan character  has  opened  in  this  city,  and  constituted  us  their  func- 
tionaries for  this  purpose;  it  becomes  us  thus  publicly  to  renew  a  pledge, 
virtually  implied,  to  devote  our  talents,  with  unvarying  ardour,  to  consum- 
mate the  legitimate  objects  of  the  Seminary.  While  we  are  not  elevated 
by  indulging  in  premature  expectations,  we  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  scanty  materials  with  which  our  superstructure  is  commenced.  Perse- 
vering devotion  to  lawful  and  laudable  pursuits,  is  never  without  its  recom- 
pense from  a  community  liberal  and  discriminating  as  is  that  in  which  our 
lots  are  cast.  And,  on  a  full  view  of  the  whole  ground,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  anticipate  that  the  Washington  Medical  School  will  grow  with  the 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  the  strength,  of  this  metropolis. 

Associated  as  we  are  in  the  formation  of  a  Medical  School,  and  engaged 
in  the  cares  and  anxieties  attendant  on  such  an  undertaking,  it  is  natural 
that  classic  recollections  should  refer  us  to  the  Alma  Mater  whence  we 
derived  those  instructions,  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  perpetuate  in  this 
city;  and  that  the  retrospect  should  be  most  grateful,  as  it  bears  us,  in 
spirit,  to  hours,  when  we  dwelt  on  the  bold  and  vigorous  flights  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Rcsh  ;  on  the  refined  and  classical  instructions  of  Bahton  ;  on  the 
philosophic  intellectual  demonstrations  of  Wistau  ;  and  the  clear  and  apt 
illustrations  of  Woodhottse.  We  desire  not  to  omit  a  testimonial  of  venera- 
tion and  respect  towards  the  surviving  guide  of  our  early  pursuits,  and  feel 
persuaded  that  we  could  not  refer  to  him  in  a  manner  more  congenial  to  his 
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feelings,  th  an  by  naming  Professor  Physick  as  the  associate  of  these  de- 
parted medical  sages. 

Animated  by  a  reference  to  these  illustrious  examples,  supported  by  the 
high  authority  whence  we  derive  our  commission,  and  encouraged  by  the 
interesting  motives  which  you,  Gentlemen  Students,  excite  in  our  minds, 
we  appear  as  pioneers  to  open  the  field  of  medical  instruction  in  this  city. 
Emanating  from  a  source  laudable  as  legitimate,  occupying  ground  fairly 
Wd  allowedly  open,  we  are  met  by  the  abundant  admission  of  the  propriety 
of  our  enterprise,  and  with  the  welcome  of  all  intelligent  and  liberal  minds. 

And  in  allusion  to  those  motives  which  belong  to  the  relation  of  teacher 
and  pupil  in  medicine,  we  inquire,  have  they  been  duly  estimated  ?  Are  not 
those  on  the  part  of  the  preceptor,  set  down  to  the  account  of  formality,  or 
to  feelings,  if  possible,  of  a  still  less  generous  order  ?  We  have  often  referred 
to  this  subject,  when  beholding  a  room  crowded  with  intelligent  youths, 
ardently  pressing  into  our  profession,  perhaps,  in  very  many  instances,  with 
entirely  inadequate  views.  Have  you,  gentlemen,  thought  well  on  this  in- 
teresting matter?  Doubtless  you  have  formed,  with  the  ardor  belonging  to 
your  age,  expectations  and  hopes  with  which  we  desire  not  to  interfere : 
it  may  be  that  you  have  derived  them  from  the  principles  of  benevolence, 
of  laudable  ambition,  or  from  the  prospect  of  accumulating  wealth.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  well,  and  God  speed  ye  ;  but,  mayhap,  ye  have  not  looked  at 
the  path  which  leads  to  these  goals.  Think  ye  it  is  a  path  of  pleasantness  ? 
Yes,  if  to  grapple  with  disease,  to  meet  at  every  step,  the  agonies  of  the  suf- 
fering, to  look  on  the  dying,  while  acknowledging  the  impotence  of  the  art, 
when  your  every  feeling  would  hope  for  its  efficiency — if  this  be  pleasant- 
ness, ye  shall  have  it  abundantly  ;  but,  if,  added  to  this,  it  be  considered  that 
all  the  melancholy  reality  of  the  scenes  through  which  you  will  go,  is  thrown 
upon  your  capacity  and  ability  to  prevent  or  relieve  it;  and  that  this  capa- 
city is  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fidelity  and  other  qualifications 
of  your  teachers;  and  if  the  nature  of  these  qualifications  be  impressed,  as 
it  is  on  us,  by  that  reflection  which  twenty  years'  journeying  in  the  way 
upon  which  you  are  soon  to  enter,  is  calculated  to  excite,  judge,  gentlemen, 
what  are  our  motives  and  feelings. 

Tempered  by  these  considerations,  but  not  discouraged,  we  would  have 
you  enter  on  the  dark  and  difficult  path  of  medical  pursuit,  with  other  than 
the  lurid  glimmerings  of  irregular  and  empirical  knowledge.  We  would 
have  you  light  the  lamp  of  learning  brightly  at  our  altar,  and  feed  it  richly, 
as  you  travel  onward,  with  the  precious  oil  of  study  and  observation.  Then 
shall  ye  rise  above  the  blind  gropings  of  hesitancy,  and  pursue  the  enlight- 
ened steppings  of  intelligence  and  usefulness.  And  if,  on  us,  a  greater 
happiness  can  be  conferred  than  to  contribute  to  your  education,  that  hap- 
piness will  result  from  seeing  you  shining  lights  in  a  profession  which,  as  to 
its  influence  in  the  dispensation  of  blessings  to  our  race,  yields  only  to 
religion.  4 


P.  S.  Since  No.  34  was  printed,  a  list  of  the  Graduates  in  the  University^t 
Pennsylvania  has  been  received.  Considering  it  an  interesting  docume^^ 
it  is  presented  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Recorder.  It  is  said  there  are 
upwards  of  five  hundred  medical  graduates  this  season,  in  the  following 
schools,  viz.  New  York,  Baltimore,  Transylvania,  Yale,  Berkshire,  Bow- 
doin,  Harvard,  Fairfield,  Castleton,  Columbian,  Charleston,  and  Cincinnatti. 
A  list  will  be  given  in  the  next  number. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

.it  a  Public  Commencement,  held  this  day,  Jlplil7jhx]$2&t.the  folio-wing  gen- 
tlemen  -were  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Pennsylvania. 
Isaiah  It.  Matlack,  Dysentery — Isaac  Bruner,  Medical  Topography  and 
Epidemics — John  B.  Craighead,  Gunshot  Wounds- -Jacob  Baughman,  Tra- 
chitis — George  Smith,  Cynanche  Trachealis — John  W.  Burrel,  Influenza- 
Samuel  F.  llalston,  Hepatitis — Joshua  W.  Ash,  Hernia — Charles  Randolph, 
Mania  a  Potu — Alexander  H.  Whitman,  Improvements  of  Surgery — Jona- 
than B.  Willauer,  Dysentery — Thomas  Wharton,  Blood-letting  as  a  Preven- 
tive of  Inflammation  in  wounded  Joints — Caspar  Morris,  Medical  use  of  Sul- 
phur— Samuel  G.  Clarkson,  Amenorrhea — Jacob  Pennypacker,  Idiopathic 

Dyspepsia — William  Seal,  Cholera  Morbus — Daniel  Baugh,  jr.  Tracheitis 

Mark  Darrah,  Bilious  Colic — Harper  Walton,  Morbus  Coxarius — John  Chap- 
man, Suspended  Animation — Abraham  HelfFenstein,  Dyspepsia — Henry  K. 
Lathy,  Dyspepsia — Joseph  Trevor,  Foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus  and 
cesophagotomv — Isaac  P.  Trimble,  Phlegmasia  Dolens — George  Mifflin, 
Uterine  Hemorrhage — William  C.  M'Call,  Cholera  of  the  East — Jacob  Lentz, 
Trachitis — John  Gregg,  Nitric  Acid  in  the  Pectoral  Affections — Henry  Lard- 
ner,  Arthritis— William  Ashmead,  Hepatitis — Edward  Swift,  Injuries  of  the 
Head— Joseph  Shallcross,  Dysentery — Jacob  Glatz,  Rheumatism — Charles 
Abercrombie,  Fractures  of  the  Thigh— Charles  Mifflin,  Injuries  of  the  Head 
—Charles  Woodward,  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

North  Carolina. 
James  H.  Shepperd,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Secretion  of  Bile — Willis  Munro 
Lea,  Mania  a  Potu — William  D,  Jones,  Dysentery— Isaac  Hall,  Dysentery — 
Martin  Read,  Hemorrhoids — Ellis  Malone,  Sick  Head-Ache — Levi  Walker, 
Opium— James  Aug.  Washington,  Mania  a  Potu— James  T.  Gilliam,  Dysen- 
tery—Matthias E.  Sawyer,  Variola— James  B.  Slade,  Ptyalism— Richard  W. 
Thomas,  Vesicating  Properties  of  the  Juglans  Cinerea. 
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Delaware. 
Joseph  Thomas,  Dyspepsia— William  Johnson,  Cholera  Infantum— Theo- 
dore Physick,  Dysentery— Edward  Worrell,  junr.  Dysentery— Henry  P. 
Askew,  Gout— Thomas  K.  Brinckle,  Ghronic  Hepatitis— Manuel  E.  Robin- 
son, Secale  Cornutum— Richard  Sexton,  Mania  a  Potu  treated  by  Spider's 
Web— Thomas  J.  Squibbe,  Dyspepsia— Samuel  Pleasanton,  Cholera  Infan- 
Solomon  Sharp,  jr.  Inflammation. 
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Georgia. 

Roger  ©..  Dickinson,  Diseases  of*  the  Spleen— William  S.  Jones,  Acute 
Peritonitis— Hopson  M.  Hubbard,  Music  as  applicable  to  Diseases— Edward 
Hughes,  Cynanche  Trachealis— Phineas  M.  Kollock,  Mania  a  Potu— James 
F.  Watkins,  Amenorrhcea. 

Ohio. 
Edward  Stanbery,  Lactucarium — John  Andrews,  Functional  Derangement 

of  the  Liver. 

South  Carolina. 

Robert  R.  Durant,  Acute  Hepatitis — William  P..  Moore,  Strictures  of  the 
Urethra— William  R.  T.  B.  Prior,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Stomach 
—John  Bellinger,  Critical  Days— David  Evander  Reid,  Hydrocephalics  — 
Joseph  Lee,  Ipecacuanha — Amasa  S.  Park,  Cynanche  Trachealis— Edward 
M.  Beckett,  Dentition. 

Virginia. 

Gustavus  R.B.  Horner,  Marasmus— Burton  B.  Wright,  Cholera  Morbus— 
Samuel  Mosely,  Cholera  Infantum— William  R.  Taylor,  Chorea  Sancti  VitL 
— John  H.  Griffin,  Mania  a  Potu— James  Keen,  Haemoptysis— George  T. 
Hutchings,  Cholera  Infantum— John  A.  Cunningham,  Clothing— George 
Aug.  Sykes,  The  Effects  of  Drinking  Cold  Water— George  A.  C.  Barham, 
Pneumonia  Biliosa— David  Bowman,  Haemoptysis— John  N.Faulcon,  Cholera 
Infantum— William  Shultice,  History  and  Pathology  of  Epilepsy— John  Jef- 
ferson Hall,  Acupuncturation— Mason  Locke  Weems,  Capillary  Circulation 
William  L.  E.  W.  Fauntleroy,  Modus  Operandi  of  Emetics — Joshua  Nicho- 
las, Acute  Hepatitis— St.  Pierre  Shackelford,  Hepatitis— Thomas  J.  Adams, 
Hatmoptysis — Walter  Somerville,  Diagnosis  of  Disease — Alexander  Copland, 
Measles— William  Alesr.  Spark,  Temporal  Arteriotomy  and  its  Application 
— Richard  A.  Urquhart,  Gastritis— Francis  T.  Meriwether,  Pathology  and 
Mode  of  Treatment  of  Tympanites— Alexander  W.  Tennent,  Pneumonia 
Biliosa— Leven  Luckett,  Jr.,  Cholera  Infantum— Thomas  C.  Overton,  Men- 
struation—Hugh  Wilson,  Puerperal  Fever— John  Ingles,  Jr.,  Rheumatism- 
Thomas  Meaux,  Heat  a  Cause  of  Bilious  Diseases— George  Terrill,  Medical 
Observations  made  during  a  short  Cruise  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  summer  of  1824— John  Hunter,  Dysentery. 

Maryland. 
Albert  Ritchie,  Relative  virtue  of  Concentrated  and  Compound  Medicines 
—Samuel  W.  Groome,  Dysentery. 

Tennessee. 
John  R.  Groves,  Protochloride  of  Mercury. 

JWw  York. 
Daniel  J.  Carroll,  Morbid  Effects  of  Drinking  Cold  Water. 

JWw  Jersey. 
"William  Coryell,  Croup— John  Cox  Davis,  Ophthalmia— William  Smitb, 
Dysentery. 

W.  E.  HORNER,  M.D. 

Dean. 


